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to bear upon. Nothing is small or unimportant 
which can draw us into sin. And we know that 
dress is not beneath the notice of God, for he has 
repeatedly alluded to it in Holy Scripture. You 
remember that remarkable inventory in Isaiah iii. 
18-23. We see from this that the Lord takes 
notice of every article we wear. 

Individuals sometimes turn away impatiently 
from any admonitions on this subject, because 
they say it is a matter which concerns no one but 
themselves. This is not true. Our mode of dress 
is something which every one can observe; the 
errors committed here are not among our secret 
sins; they are known and read of all men, and of 
course their influence is felt wherever we are. We 
are forbidden to be conformed to the world; this 
is well understood by the world, and disobedience 
to the injunction is readily detected by them, and 
makes its unfavorable impression where we think 
little of it. 

Some will say it is of no use to lay down rules 
in regard to dress—that it is a thing which can- 
not be reduced to rule. There is, perhaps, some 
truth in this ; still there are certain principles that 
as christians we adopt, and which, if faithfully 
applied, will regulate our conduct in this matter. 
You should keep clearly before your mind the two 
great principles of entire consecration and perfect 
faith. Whatever is inconsistent with these is and 
must be sin. It is no matter by what gentler 
name the world calls it, God says it is sin. 

Now in regard to dress, the world has sundry 
maxims which it will never do for the christian to 
follow. The world says you may dress richly if 
you can afford it; but Christ points to a world 
lying in wickedness, which has not yet been 
reached by the gospel ; and gently whispers, “ The 
poor ye have always with you.” The world says 
you should at least wear what is becoming to your 
rank in life—that you need not be too scrupulous 
about ornament—that you need not be singularly 
plain, &c., but Christ says, “ Be not conformed to 
the world.” . 

Do not give any more attention to dress than 
you honestly believe comfort and propriety re- 
quire. If you do more than this, it involves a 
waste of time, money, and thought—three things 
which you have solemnly dedicated to God, and 
therefore have no liberty to waste. Moveover, it 
will nourish pride and vanity, weaken your ioflu- 
ence as a christian, be a bad example to others, 






































PUBLISHED WEEKLY. can she say in defence of such a practice? She 


can say she is only doing as other people do. 
What a common excuse, and what a miserable one ! 
Is this the Bible standard? Is this being a true 
christian? She says, perhaps, she is only gratify- 
ing her own taste, and pleasing her friends. She 
would probably come nearer the truth if she said 
it was to gratify her own pride and vanity. But 
even taking her version of it, has she not got 
away from the Bible standard, which says we are 
not to please ourselves ? and as to our friends, we 
must hate them; that is, whenever their claims 
conflict with the claims of God, we are to act as if 
we hated them. 

In all that we do, we should be mindful of the 
power of our example. I know an excellent chris- 
tian lady, who has ample means and ample leisure 
at command, but she will not purchase rich 
clothing, nor spend time in ornamenting her dress, 
because others around her, whg could not so well 
spare either time or money, would be led into 
temptation by her example; some committing sin 
by imitating her, and others by repining at their 
inability to do so. You see she is acting on Paul’s 
principle of genuine benevolence—she will not eat 
meat, if it shall cause others to offend. This is 
generous—this looks like loving your neighbour 
as yourself. How all the petty excuses for self- 
indulgence quail before it! 

A very important consideration against giving 
time, money, and thought to dress, is that 2 
weakens your influence as a christian. “ No man 
liveth to himself.’ You are a living epistle, 
known and read of all men; now if the first pa 
they read strikes them unfavourably, the rest will 
not be likely to have much weight. How can you 
expect to persuade any one to renounce the world, 
when a glance at your fashionable apparel con- 
vinces them that you have not yet renounced it 
yourself? How can you expect to succeed in win- 
ning a half-hearted disciple to a life of entire con- 
secration, when your outward adorning tells too 
truly that you have never yet laid all on the altar? 
You may speak of the enjoyment = find in re- 
ligion, but it will have little effect while your style 
of dress betrays the fact that your heart is, to say 
the least, divided between God and the world. 

In order to have your influence over others all 
that it should be, it is not enough that you cannot 
be called decidedly dressy, you must be decidedly 
plain. It must be apparent that nothing has been 
and be contrary to the scripture rule. See 1 Peter,|sought but comfort and propriety. Anything be- 
iii. 3; 1 Tim. 1i. 9. yond this will weaken your influence wonderfully. 

Some people are conscientious about spending} You may be satisfied of that by observing your own 
money for superfluities, but they take their Lord’s| feelings in regard to others who err in this respect. 
time without any scruple. They will not purchase| You can cast the mantle of charity over them, but 
trimmings and finery, but at a great expense of|it is impossible to feel that they are dead to the 
time and thought they will make these things,| world. Now your personal influence as a christian 
and then congratulate themselves on their econo-|is a thing too valuable to be thus lightly thrown 
my! Time, thought, and money are three talents| away. 
given us for the service of God, and we have no| It will not do for you to say, “Tt is nohody’s 
more right to waste one than the other. I am/ business how I dress.” People will make it their 
utterly at a loss to understand how she can believe} business to observe and comment upon it. You 
herself to be a true christian—living for God—]| must remember that many persons are weak-mind- 
who spends hour after hour, and day after day, in}ed, and make much of trifles. Paul’s rule (which 
embroidering and ornamenting her dresses. Is|indeed is only the working out of cbristian love) 
this walking worthy of her high calling? What) forbids you to indulge in anything, however inng 
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[At the request of a Friend, we publish the fol- 
lowing, though we think it appeared in our Journal 
some years ayo. The sentiments are so just and 
good, and the need for a course of conduct con- 
sistent with them so manifestly needed in our re- 
ligious Society and in the professing christian 
world generally, that they bear repeating and com- 
mending again and again to the serious considera- 
tion of their readers. } 


The following letter is one of a series published 
some years since, by the American Female Guar- 
dian Society, New York, entitled, “ Letters to a 
Young Christian, by S. J.” 

It is reprinted, with a desire to bring before 
more of our young people the forcible christian 
truths contained in it. Why will not all who read 
it, feel themselves bound to practise the plain in- 
junctions of Christ and his Apostles upon this 
subject? Why will they longer suffer the ready 
pretexts and specious reasons which the world 
offers, to deceive them? Would that when thus 
tempted to reject these precepts for a momentary 
pleasure, they might consider that just so much of 
the world as thus creeps into their hearts, so much 
less will there be of love to our Father in Heaven 
—so much less of true and abiding happiness— 
80 much less of that ornament which He who has 
made all that is most beautiful, has yet declared 
of greatest value,—a meek and quiet spirit; and 
may it not be even said, so much less of a well- 
grounded hope of abiding with Christ forever, 
when the world and its pleasures shall have passed 
away. 


“ If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do 
78, happy 
them.” 8. F. S. 


Philadelphia, Fifth month, 1858. 


DRESS. 
A LETTER TO A YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 
“ Why take ye thought for raiment?” 

My Dear : Cu8tom or fashion seems to 
sway in many things, but in nothing, per- 
ps, more tyrannically than in the matter of dress. 
Manifold are the inconveniences and discomforts 
submitted to under its iron rule. The children of 
the world are slaves to fashion: but christians 
have a right to break away from this thraldom. 
he Saviour says to them, “Ye are not of the 
World, but I have chosen you out of the world.” 
It is their privilege now to unloose the bands of 

their neck, and be slaves no more. 
I trust you are not one of those who think that 
18 too small a matter to bring your religion 
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THE FRIEND. 


LLL 


cent, that will make one of the weak ones to 
offend, or be offended. 

You thiak you could go to a martyr’s stake. I 
presume you could. But there are some things 
in life which require more courage than that; one 
is, to dare to be singular; another is, to make 
thorough work in the matter of crucifying self. 

You ask whether a christian is required to dis- 
pense with ornaments entirely? It appears to me 
that the principles we have adopted would banish 
them altogether—at least in the present state of 
the world. Most church members in our cities 
and large towns, have departed so widely, in this 

rticular, from christian simplicity, that it be- 
Eigoves those who would keep themselves unspot- 
ted from the world—those who would raise the 
tone of piety in the church—those who would be 
holy—to take a decided stand against all appear- 
ance of evil here. Let it be evident that you are 
dead. Remember the Saviour says to his disci- 
ples, “Ye are the salt of the earth.” Observe, he 
does not say you ought to be, but you are. Now, 
if by the indulgence of your taste for dress (even 
in what would generally be considered a very 
moderate degree,—that is, by allowing anything 
beyond comfort and propriety,) you diminish your 
power over the minds of others, the salt has lost 
ats savor. 

You feel that you have given yourself to the 
Lord without reserve, and now your great work is 
to persuade others, both in the church and out of 
it, to do the same. If there is anything in the 
present mode of dress which you have reason to 
think will weaken your influence with any of these 
minds, christian love requires you to drop it at 
once. Are you not willing to go dressed very 
plainly, if it will help you to save souls? That it 
will, there can be no doubt. 

“Let us be clothed with humility,” and wear 
always that ornament which in the sight of God 
is of great price. 


Judson.—What is the real motive for wearing 
ornamental and costly apparel? Is it not the de- 
sire of setting off one’s person to the best advan- 
tage, and of exciting the love and admiration of 
others? Is not such dress calculated to gratify 
self-love; to cherish the sentiments of vanity and 
pride? And is it not the nature of those senti- 
ments to acquire strength from indulgence? Do 
such motives and sentiments comport with the 
meek, humble, self-denying religion of Jesus 
Christ ? 


Be not conformed to this world.—“ Every com- 
mand in scripture can be evaded, and every doc- 
trinal assertion perverted, plausibly and hand- 
somely, if we set about it in good earnest. 

“Many there are who praise the principle of 
self-denial in general, and condemn it in its pecu- 
liar applications, as too minute, scrupulous, and 
severe, but Jet not any think that small which has 
a bearing upon the kingdom of Christ. The 
severest part of self-denial consists in encounter- 
ing the disapprobation, the envy, the hatred of 
one’s dearest friends. All who enter the straight 
and narrow path in good earnest, soon find them- 
selves in a climate extremely uncongenial to the 
growth of pride. How strikingly obvious is the 
truth, that Christ has never honored the leaders 
of worldly fashion (while they remained such) by 
appointing them leaders in his cause |” 

Whose adorning, let it not be that outward 


adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wearing o, 

gold, or of putting on of apparel ; but let it be the 
hidden man of the heart, in that which is not cor- 
ruptible, even the ornament of a meek and quiet|shall now in the meridian, and if we live, to the|from burrowing in the ground during the winter, 
spirit, which is in the sight of God of great price, | decline of life, we shall still find this our best and!as is his custom—and when tho spring season rolls 


“‘ Here,” says Leighton, “the Apostle pulls off 
from christian women their vain outside orna- 
ments: but is not this a wrong, to spoil all their 
dressing and fineness? No, he doth this only to 
send them to a better wardrobe: there is much 
profit in the change.” 


An Eagle’s Adventure.—The Northern Ensign 
tells the following strange story:—A few days 
ago, while several dogs and a lot of ravens were 
enjoying a feast on the carcase of a horse at Brae- 
hour, in this county, they were suddenly disturbed 
by the presence of a fine large eagle, at whose 
presence the dogs ran off and the ravens flew away. 
One of the latter, carrying off a portion of the en- 
trails, part being swallowed, and the raven being 
unable either to separate or disgorge, she had to 
fly away with about half a yard dangling from her 
mouth. The eagle observing this, instantly gave 
chase, and soon after succeeded in seizing hold of 
the end of the piece, and in dragging both it and 
the raven to the ground, on reaching which he 
struck and killed the raven, and soon after made 
a meal of it and the carrion, returning towards the 
earcase. In the meantime, however, two of the 
dogs had returned, and possession being nine 
points of law, they growled defiance at the invader, 
and prepared to defend their rights. The eagle, 
bent on obtaining possession, for a short time 
hovered near the spot, and suddenly descending, 
gave the dogs two blows with its wings and ex- 
pelled them till it had fed for a short time, and 
then flew off with a large piece of carrion in its 
bill, which it deposited on a distant eminence, 
thereafter descending into the neighbouring loch, 
and enjoying a bathe with evident relish. This, 
however, did not finish the eagle’s adventures of 
the day. After slowly rising out of the loch, and 
taking a bird’s-eye view of what was going on be- 
low, it descended upon a flock of sheep and lambs, 
and carried off in its talons a young lamb from the 
stock of — Gunn, at Braehour, disappearing on 
the top of Dorrery. — Gunn, having observed the 
theft, gave chase, accompanied, strange to say, by 
the ewe whose lamb had been taken away. 
Whether the mother had observed the direction 
the eagle took, or merely followed — Gunn after 
being deprived of its lamb, it is impossible to say, 
but it is certainly singular that she should have 
at once, without invitation, accompanied him in 
the chase after her young one. On arriving at 
the top of Dorrery, the eagle was observed resting, 
while the lamb was skipping about uninjured. 
The eagle maintained its position till — Gunn 
was within fifty yards of it, when it took its flight, 
and — Gunn, with ewe and lamb, returned to 
Brachour, the lamb being none the worse of its 
serial voyage in the talons of the eagle. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 

People are too apt to dwell upon the disagree- 
able part of a character; they do not make suffi- 
cient allowance for difference of humour, temper, 
opinion, &c. Too many are not satisfied with feed- 
ing on this serpent’s meat themselves, but they 
hand it to others : the wife often, for want of better 
conversation, gives of it to the husband ; he to his 
associates; and so the sweet harmony of good 
neighbourhood is spoiled ; there is no cordiality of 
affection, and the friendship is only nominal (con- 
cordia discors.) The precious Truth, which is 
the panacea of human life, is the only effectual 
remedy for this evil ; as ¢¢ prevails in the mind, it 
teaches (and qualifies too) to love as brethren. 
May this root of life eternal, my dear friend, more 
and more fasten in the ground of our hearts. We 


surest support. Our ever swerving from it was 
the original cause of our past errors, and the 
troublesome consequences which attended them. 
On our regaining it, depends our present, and the 
earnest of our future real happiness. 


RicHArD SHACKLETON. 
Fifth month, 1770. 


—___~+s—___ 


Plams. 


A Caution.—Having taken some pains to culti- 
vate the finest fruit in the world, to wit, the plum, 
I went to the expense and trouble, five years a 
of fencing off about eighty feet square of my lot 
and planted out twelve trees—the Washington, 
Jefferson, Imperial Gage, Coe’s Golden-Drop, 
Smith’s, Orleans, and the Columbia, which al] 
persons, acquainted with fine fruit, know to be 
the very finest varieties in Europe or America, 
They grew and prospered; bore some fruit the 
second, third, and fourth years after transplant. 
ing, but each year very much injured by the cur. 
culio, or plum-weavel. This spring they bloomed 
out beautifully, and promised an abundant crop, 
I was greatly encouraged, and thought to myself, 
if I could only find some remedy against this, the 
greatest of all evils to the plum, I could supply 
my friends and neighbours with a delicacy they 
had not been accustomed to. I looked every 
where to find something to prevent their destrue- 
tion. At last I laid my hand on one of your 
papers, issued, I think, in February last. There 
I discovered what I supposed and hoped to be the 
quasitum—it was to wrap a small space of the 
body, about two feet from the ground, with cotton, 
saturated with kerosene oil, which I understood 
from the druggist to be coal oil. I applied it as 
directed. After using it two weeks, saturating 
about twice a week, 1 became somewhat fearful 
that it might injure the fruit, or perhaps the tree 
itself; and the idea came into my mind, thats 
much better and safer plan would be to use tin- 
cups, with the oil, suspended in the midst of the 
tree. I adopted it, but unfortunately too late. 
The plums, however, grew and increased in size 
greatly, until, about the middle of July, the trees 
began to look sickly, the leaves turning yellow, 
the bark shrinking where the oil and cotton had 
been applied; and below the fruit began to rot— 
and finally, to my great grief and sorrow, and to 
my great loss, the trees departed this life full of 
fruit, mostly not matured, but withered away. 
The Imperial Gage, however, and the Washington, 
ripened theirs, and gave us about two bushels of 
the richest and most delicious fruit ever produced 
in our State, and not surpassed any where; the 
latter kind measuring six inches in circumferenee, 
full measure—the former, five to five and a half. 
I write this for the benefit of others who may have 
fine plum orchards, that they may not split upon 
the same rock upon which my little bark foun- 
dered. My impression ist that coal-oil, applied as 
I last used it, will do good in preventing the 
ravages of the curculio; but the cotton system will 
most effectually destroy the tree, root and branch; 
for I do not believe there is a single root of my 
trees now living. I have dug them up by the 
roots, and have not found a living fibre. I cannot 
give it up; I am going to tryitagain. Iam get 
ting old, but have many around me that call me 
grandpa, who know how to appreciate good fruit. 
I built a poultry house in the enclosure, and keep 
from twenty-five to one hundred chickens and 
turkeys, which keep the ground entirely clear of 
vegetation in the shape of weeds and grass. 12 
gobble up also every plum that falls, after —- 
stung by the insect, and thus prevent the 
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and the workmanship reflect great credit on the|must be greatly increased in beauty ; and I}mysterious looking halls and apartments, with 


mechanical skill and ingenuity of G. Kane and 
his assistants. 
For “The Friend.” 
Baogland—Homeward Bound. 
(Concluded from page 70.) 

* * * Derwentwater, on which Keswick is 
situated, with its pretty islands and the mountains 
lying back, and looking over the wooded hilly 
shores, is nearly, if not quite as lovely as Win- 
dermere. In company with two other travellers, 
a young Irish colonel and his amiable English 
bride, who were about setting out upon a tour on 
the continent, we made a delightful boating ex- 
cursion up to the head of the lake, with the in- 
tention of visiting the falls of Lodore, &e. We 
pushed off from the shore with a stiff breeze and 
tossed water, and the wind increasing, it soon be- 
came extremely rough, the waves being lashed 
into quite sea-like billows. We had an interest- 
ing, intelligent old gentleman for boatman, who 
had resided in the neighbourhood, and been in 
the habit of rowing on the lake since he was a 
young man; and who said he had not had “such 
a severe pull” for forty years. (Yes, he was a 
true gentleman, appeared to be a well educated 
man, and quite a geologist. We called at his 


thought, from the remarkable arrangement of the 
rocks, that could we have seen the full torrent, 
frantically and fantastically, 

“ Flying and flinging, writhing and wringing, 
Eddying and whisking, spouting and frisking, 
Turning and twisting, around and around with end- 

less rebound,” &c., &c., 
we could fully have appreciated Southey’s as wild 
and fantastic description of it. Passing through 
Keswick the following morning, in the stage for 
Cockermouth, the dwelling of Southey, where he 
died, was pointed out to us. In the fine old 
church in the town, there is, we were informed, 
a beautifully executed monument of him with 
his statue in a reclining posture. Immediately 
after arriving at this place—Cockermouth—the 
route to which is through a very lovely country, 
we took a carriage and drove to Pardshaw Crag ; 
the remarkable rock from which George Fox 
preached to an immense gathering of people on 
the extensive plain below. The crag, so called, 
is a hill of some acres in extent, almost entirely 
composed of peculiarly formed rocks, which crop 
out all over it in abrupt wart-like prominences. 
One of these, which immediately overhangs the 
plain, is called pulpit rock, from its having been 
repeatedly used by persons who have delivered 


house on our return, to see his fine collection of||ectures, or preached from it to large assemblies— 


minerals, all obtained in the neighbourhood, which 
abounds in quite an extensive variety.) Der- 
wentwater is but about four miles long, but he 
had to increase our trip to nine or ten miles, by 
taking a zig-zag course, in order to keep under 
shelter of the shore or islands, where the water 
was less agitated. Though not as beautiful as 
with the ordinary glassy smoothness, and per- 
fect reflection of shores, islands, and sky, yet it 
formed a not uninteresting variety; and in spite 
of the oft repeated “shipping a sea,’ which with 
the aid of the wind pretty thoroughly sprinkled 
us all again and again, and rather more than 
sprinkled one of the party, we persisted in enjoy- 
ing it highly, and in thinking we had a very 
“good time.” Though the ardour of our blus- 
tering, happy young Irish groom, must have been 
rather damped, when on landing at the head of 
the lake, he found he had become so soaked,— 
gradually, without hardly having been aware of 
it, from the position he had happened to occupy, 
—that he could not accompany his bride to see how 
“the waters come down at Lodore;” but having 
had rather more than his share of the lake come 
down upon him, he was obliged to go to bed at 
the house of entertainment there, while his clothes 
were being dried. I was very sorry for him, 
but fear I was so selfish as to be rather more sorry 
they were in such haste to get back to Keswick 
in time to pursue their journey by the next stage, 
that we were prevented from visiting another 
waterfall said to be very beautiful, and the Bowder 
Stone; an immense rock, sixty-two feet long, 
weighing nearly eighteen hundred tons, and so 
poised on a comparatively small point, that per- 
sons can shake hands from under any of the op- 

ite sides, almost at the centre. ‘The falls of 

ore, situated within the dark shade of the 
surrounding woods, tumbling from a height of 
about 150 feet, “and dashing and flashing, and 
splashing and clashing” from ledge to ledge, 
and crag to crag, over huge confused masses of 
rugged rock, “ Recoiling, turmoiling, and toiling, 
and boiling,” through, and round, and over the 
numerous channels made for it, form a picture of 
wild beauty not often seen. Yet the stream of 
water when we were there, was, as we were in- 
formed, much smaller than usual; so that, when 
it is, as at some seasons, of much larger volume, it 


as also from its being well calculated by its form 
for the purpose. It is not very high, and the 
nearly level plain, extending by a gentle descent 
far away in front of it, with no obstruction, the 
voice can be heard at a great distance. We stood 
on the rock where G. F. had stood more than two 
hundred years before, leaned on its front where 
he had leaned, while delivering his Master’s mes- 
sage to the multitude, or kneeled, while suppli- 


cating on their behalf. How deeply interesting 

was it, to look back from this point to those early, 

highly favoured days, or while standing on and 

rambling over the ground, where this faithful 

servant of the Most High, walked and laboured, 

through deep suffering, in the cause of his blessed 
* ~ * * 


Redeemer. © ao 
While dining at the hotel at Cockermouth, on 
our return, we were called on by ,a 
Friend from whom we had received a very kind 
invitation by note before we left London, to come 
to his house when in this town, and make our 
home: which, he now as kindly renewing, we have 
gratefully accepted, it having been our inten- 
tion to remain here over First day, where we could 
have the privilege of attending Friends’ meeting. 
Thusagain and again, has hospitality, the most true, 
awaited us, upon which we have had no claim, but 
that of one christian brother from another; and 
most cordial is it to our feelings, to have this 
opportunity of quietly spending the First-day 
in congenial society. * * Cockermouth Castle, 
a fine interesting looking old ruin, enveloped as 
usual, in ivy, is very prettily situated on the river 
Cocker, just on the edge of the town, and within 
a short walk of our friend ’s residence. We 
took a very pleasant ramble in the neighbourhood; 
the scenery around,—having views from the hills, 
of the Cumberland mountains,—is quite varied and 
picturesque. * * * * * * 
Lancaster, . To-day we left the 
hospitable dwelling of our friends , and ar- 
rived at this old town towards evening. Our 
hotel—the ‘‘ King’s Arms,”—where we have put 
up, is a singularly interesting looking old mansion. 
It is evidently very ancient, and makes quite an 
imposing appearance. Having much rich antique 
carving, and dark oaken panelling or wainscoting 
on the walls, fine spacious staircase, with rich, 
heavy mahogany or walnut balustrade, wide, dark 


journal. 


elegantly carved very old furniture, and hung 
round with stags’ horns, and numerous quaint old 
paintings, portraits, &c., it is altogether so hand. 
some, and decidedly antique, and peculiar, that 
I think thereby must hang some interesting his. 
tory, which I should like to learn. We stopped 
at Ulverstone on our route hither, and made a 
most interesting visit to Swarthmore Hall and 
meeting house. An account of which I must de. 
fer, until I can give it to you verbally, which I 
trust will be in two or three weeks; for it is now 
quite time I had closed, and despatched, this al- 
ready very long letter. * * * * The following 
is from ’s journal : 

“This part of the north of England is par. 
ticularly interesting toa Friend attached to the 
Society, and acquainted with its history, from the 
associations connecting it with its early days. It 
was into the north that the first messengers were 
sent, and among its honest, simple minded people, 
convincements were most numerous, under the 
powerful preaching of George Fox and other emi- 
nent instruments. Hexam, Brigham, and differ. 
ent towns in the lake country of Cumberland are 
frequently mentioned in the journals of those 
worthies; from which cause this district had an 
interest for us, which most travellers do not feel. 

From Cockermouth we went by railway to 
White Haven, and thence proceeded along the 
margin of the sea down to St. Bees and on t 
Ulverstone. Here we stopped, in order to visit 
Swarthmore Hall and meeting house, which are 
little over a mile out of the town. A “steeple 
house”’ of ancient appearance was near our hotel, 
but whether it was the one where G. Fox was 80 
cruelly beaten, knocked down and trodden upon, 
we could not tell. Our walk to the meeting 
house was a pleasant one, the country being roll- 
ing, and well cultivated. On enquiry at a small 
farm-house near by, we found a little girl to act 
as guide and informant; and she seemed quite 
pleased while pointing out to us, strangers from 
America, the different objects of interest remain- 
ing on the premises. The farm-house we suppose 
to be the place designated by G. Fox in his will 
as “ Petty’s, which I bought of S. and R. Fell for 
£70.” The meeting house appears to have been 
recently repaired, and partly remodeled ; so that 
it probably looks somewhat different now, from 
the appearance it presented in the days of G. For, 
though it looks very antiquated. The chair, 
bedstead, and bible used by G. Fox and kept 
there, are still preserved; but the latter is no 
longer chained to the guallery-rail, as in olden time, 
but is carefully locked up in a closet. ur little 
girl-guide exhibited this piece of antiquity to us, 
with its heavy clasps, and chain and padlock still 
attached. The distance from here to Swarthmore 
Hall, is not more than half a mile, and the walk 
to it is very pleasant and picturesque, but the ap- 
proach on this side, through a long lane, is unin- 
viting, looking slovenly and uncared for, which 
we regretted to observe, and felt rather surprised 
that Friends here have not felt enough interest to 
retain it in the Society, and see that it is kept in 
good condition. The house presents a very anti 
quated and venerable appearance, but shows the 
want of repair. lt was from no superstitious 
reverence for the memory or character of G. Fox, 
nor from any feeling of sanctity for the place 
which was his nominal home, that our feelings 
were deeply moved, while recognizing before us 
many of the places incidentally mentioned in his 
We passed through the rick-yard and 
by the “great shed” or straw-house, spoken of 98 
being often filled with the horses of travelling 
ministers in Judge Fell’s life-time; and en 
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the house by the kitchen door, it opening nearest 
the lane. The kitchen, where G. Fox preached 
to the servants, still retains its huge fire-place and 
stone floor. 


parlor with its oaken wainscot from floor to ceil- 
ing, where Judge Fell and his Margaret first re- 
ceived the bold innovator upon dead forms and 
ceremonies, and listened to his clear expositions 
of the truths of the gospel; the “ great stair- 
case,” —and a most unique affair it is,—and the 
chamber at the top of the first flight, where the 
judge sat to listen to the preaching in the hall 
below, all remain, just as in the days referred to, 
except being a little more worn; and as we sat 
in or walked through them, memory was busy 
with the scenes and actors of bygone years, con- 
necting the objects around us with priests and 
princes of the Almighty’s own making, and 
awakening emotions far deeper and more gratify- 
ing, than any called forth by donjon keep, or 
Abbey cloisters.”’ 


SCRAPS FROM THE WRITER’S JOURNAL. 


On day, having taken our passage in the 
steamer A., we bade farewell to beautiful, green 
Old England—and with feelings how different 
from those with which we had taken our depar- 
ture from the shores of France; and our final 





leave, probably of Switzerland; the enjoyment of 


whose natural scenery had surpassed in heart-sat- 
isfying intensity, anything of the kind ever expe- 
rienced before. As, notwithstanding this enjoy- 
ment was so complete in itself, that the fact that 
we were strangers in a strange land could find small 
opportunity to intrude itself into the thoughts, 
yet it was no less a fact—and we left it with no 
heart-tendering interest mingled with our regret. 
But in taking leave of these British Isles, the feel- 
ing is much akin to that on leaving our native 
land. We feel that we not only have a natural 
claim upon the soil of England, its time-honored 
institutions, its venerable ruins, &c., but both 
here and in Ireland, we have felt as if we were 


The “great hall,” where Friends |jostling crowd, will be on the foreground ; soon, 
long held their meetings for divine worship, the|indeed, to be transferred—in my vision—to its 
























ing emotions. Surely, when in the future I shall 
turn towards England, that last lovely picture, in 
its coarse setting on the wharf, unmoved by the 


wonted place, “the beautiful home” in the per- 
spective, with its charming surroundings of velvet 
lawn, fine shrubbery and trees,—though not even 
there to shine more brightly,—where we had 
passed the last delightful hours of the many we 
had enjoyed, in our mother country—our father- 
land. Strange it might seem, now the hour had 
come which I had so longed for, now that we were 
actually setting out on our return voyage to our 
beloved home and friends, that I should expe- 
rience anything of sadness in leaving these foreign 
shores. Yet so itis. And,—notwithstanding the 
precious cheering hope of being restored to our 
home and all most dear,—having formed interest- 
ing friendships, which, as far as the true feeling 
is concerned, will be continued, we doubt not, 
through life, perhaps it is no¢ strange that thoughts 
of parting from these, probably never again to 
meet them, and from scenes of such varied love- 
liness, sublime beauty, and intense interest, which 
we had been dwelling and wandering among, had 
enjoyed so deeply, so engrossingly,—combined 
with anticipations of the future, the awful uncer- 
tainty of a voyage across the ocean, and the heart- 
sickening considerations relative to our poor, once 
highly favoured, but I fear ungrateful, and now 
stricken country,—should fill my heart, even to 
oppression, with a vague, undefined sadness, which 
for a time it seemed quite out of my power to rise 
above. * * * * . 
Once more we are floating on the 
broad blue ocean, and,—again, I may repeat,— 
with feelings indeed how different from those we 
experienced many months since, when, under an 
over-ruling Providence, we committed ourselves 
to its merey—when the loved shores of our native 
land were fading from our sight,—for now we are 
‘“‘homeward-bound!” Then, setting sail with high 
expectations of enjoyment in the scenes of foreign 








among brothers—with some of whom, ties of|lands; which though more than realized on my 


friendship have been formed, which though we 
may never meet again, can never be broken. 
What unvarying kindness has attended us, which 
can only compare with that of brother or sister— 
and up to the very last hour. We had been tar- 
trying during the last few days at the beautiful 
home of ; (the same to which we were so 
promptly and warmly invited, immediately after 
our first arrival in Liverpool,) who, with his wife 
and little son, had accompanied us to the river 
steamboat, in which passengers for America, were 
to be conveyed to the steamer A.* * * * * 
It is now quite time for them to go: and, re- 
ceiving their parting words,—that, as they were 
about to cross the river, and would be likely to 
pass the A., they would be on the look-out for us, 
and would waive a last farewell,—they turned 
away, and with an interest not soon to be forgot- 
ten, we stood looking after them as long as their 
retreating forms could be seen, until they disap- 
peared in the crowd. Soon we pushed off from 
the wharf, and it was not long before we mounted 
the great ocean steamer. While lying half an 
hour in the stream, we stood in the stern intently 
watching among the different small steamboats for 
the one that bore our friends, hoping it might 
come near enough for us to recognize their fami- 
liar forms, the dear kind hand, and the waiving 
white handkerchief, but in vain,—the boats all 
kept afar off, and we saw them no more. Disap- 
pointed as a child, with a brim-full heart, I turned 
listlessly to a seat, where, for a time, I seemed 
almost riveted, absorbed with curiously" contend- 








part, the joy of being permitted in safety to re- 
turn, if this may be, after being in mercy preserved 
thus far, and again to set feet on those dear shores, 
is too full to need any comment. * * * 

Much delight as I must always take in the ocean 
under any circumstances, where all is right and 
safe, I think it will be somewhat impaired in this 
our return voyage in a steamer, or rather I think 
I shall not enjoy it as fully as [ did in the sailing 
vessel. First of these vessels. The latter seems more 
a child of the sea. It may bea mere fancy, but the 
“ship,”’—sure the former has no legitimate claim to 
this title,—appears to me more noble, as she cer- 
tainly is the more graceful. Cast confidingly, yet 
proudly, with her white wings spread to the breeze, 
upon the bosom of grand old Ocean, as he “ goeth 
forth, dread, fathomless, alone,” to be tossed at 
will in his mighty arms, to sweep free and far 
over his boundless blue deep, to the icy poles, or 
to girdle the world in one voyage, trusting patient- 
ly, fearlessly, to his favour, and that of the fickle 
but lordly winds, while each are sporting with 
their beautiful toy, gaily and lightly she bounds 
o’er the waves to her destined port. Not rushing 
defiantly on, like this modern machine that now 
carries us; irreverently digging its way over this 
sublime majesty of waters, grinding under its iron 
wheel all of poetry or romance ever associated 
with a vessel under full sail at sea. Then, the 
former is the true “Gallant Ship.” The legitimate 
descendant, through a long line of ancestry, from 


and streams.” 





























“There go the ships,” said the 
Psalmist, when speaking of the wonders of the 
‘great and wide sea.” Machinery is a very fine 
thing, (and that is a truism) even for the greater 
part of the tourist’s journey. But when I am 
travelling this glorious watery highway, give me 
the “Gallant Ship!’ And the ocean—beheld 
from this upper promenade deck of the steamer— 
which I suppose I ought also consider very fine, 
— it really appears less grand than when I sat or 
stood in the stern of the ship, where the eye was 
more on a line with its rolling billows. And there 
stands that stack of huge ungraceful smoke and 
steam pipes—what a contrast to the tall, tapering 
masts studded with swelling white sails !—ob- 
structing the view of the prow; while indeed this 
vessel seems not to be so magnificently rearing 
and plunging in a concave of waters, as did the 
former, ever and oft bounding up the sides thereof. 
And it is truly surprising to me, that the small 
difference in our elevation above the ocean’s sur- 
face upon this promenade deck, as compared with 
the deck of the ship, should have such a flatten- 
ing effect upon the waves; so that, though we 
have had some very stormy weather, they have 
never appeared nearly as vast or high, as when on 
our voyage out. Then long after the storm sub- 
sided, the waves continued constantly to dash so 
completely over the main deck of this vessel, that 
it was quite out of the question to attempt to go 
omt, and we were obliged to remain below; and 
having no fine large stern-windows here, none at 
all indeed in the stern, the little peep holes at the 
side of the saloon afford small opportunity for 
ocean gazing. But though, childish as it may be, 
I could find in me the whim to feel almost vexed, 
while gazing from my favorite stand point on the 
upper deck where I can see the foaming waters 
below in the rear of the wheels,—as well as the 
sublime waste near and far—at the seeming indig- 
nity offered to the Sovereign Deep by their con- 
tinued and futile rasping of his boundless, royal 
robe, whose immaculate purple folds flow round a 
world, I delight, notwithstanding, in looking at 
the exceeding beauty of those foaming waters. 
The effect, to my eye, is as singular as beautiful ; 
appearing as they are incessantly dashed from the 
great wheels in rich snowy masses, not like a cata- 
ract, a water-fal/, but as if the whole were rushing 
upward—a portion being really tossed up—falling 
then returning from below the surface, and dash- 
ing far on, until the white torrents meeting from 
each side the vessel, they gradually mingle with 
the dark blue sea, over which they seemed to have 
been flowing, as a stream flows over a green 
meadow. Another point of view we have, to which 
I daily resort, where, though we have but very 
limited peeps at the ocean, they are very beautiful 
peeps, which I also much delight in. Our state- 
room is just a little forward of the wheels, and 
standing upon the lounge, we can see from our 
little window, into, under, and over the rich masses 
of water—the dense white foam wreathing tho 
blue—which are ever rushing, leaping, frolicking 
by. An exquisite water sprite, sometimes there 
are two, amid the veil of spray and mist, decked 
in the loveliest and brightest rainbow tints, is 
dancing and flitting from wave to wave, while the 
latter in turn, are throwing up their white arms 
wildly and high, as if striving to catch it; but the 
instant they touch the border of its brilliant man- 
tle, the little coquette is off to dance and flit over 
the brow of another, again to glide away out of 
sight for an instant, as a bevy of white plumed 
pursuers are flung from the wheel. * * * * 
——. To-day we had an unexpected arrival 





those which in the days of the prophets and apos-|from America, in the advent of some little land 


tles, sailed over the “ wide sea,’ 


the “ broad rivers| birds. 


In making onc of their excursions out to 
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sea, the inconsiderate winds had, I suppose, blown | married, and have left wives and children, one of 


Their journey from Weldon, N.C., to the rebel] 


them beyond their reckoning, and finding it|the latter born since its father was forced from|camp French, near Blackwater, in Virginia, wag 


difficult to return, they were glad to take refuge 
on our safe convoy. Poor little wanderers, how 
tired they looked ! as they dropped one by one on 
the boats suspended at the side of the ship. I 
forthwith went in pursuit of some bread crumbs, 
which I cast among them; but they were too 
weary to take any notice of my favours—and re- 
mained for a time with heads drooping on their 
breasts, cowering on the spot where first they had 
rested. They are now, however, hopping about 


home. While the four Friends were within those 


a trying one. The conscripts were packed into 


States held by the rebels, they had communica-| cars so closely that they had no room to sit down 


tion by letter with their families and friends, and 
once were permitted to visit them; but when the 
army moved further north, letters could not pass, 
and for about five months they have had no intel- 
ligence from them, which they feel to be a very 
sore trial. 

Thomas Hinshaw was taken at his home by an 
armed guard, early in the morning, and notwith- 


or to rest their weary bodies, only as they leaned 
on each other’s knees ; and were kept in this con. 
dition, without water to drink, and only the little 
food they carried about them, for nearly twenty. 
four hours. 

Being sent to the 52d Regiment of North 
Carolina troops, commanded by Colonel James K, 
Marshall, they were directed to choose what com- 


on the deck and elsewhere, in search of food, and|standing the entreaty of his wife, who was pre-| pany in it they would be mustered with. They 
flying and perching among the rigging, lively|paring breakfast, was hurried away to the military] replied that they were brought there by constraint, 
enough. ‘The captain informed us they often had|camp, with scarcely any opportunity to prepare for| against their will, and that their religious princi. 


such visitors when approaching land, and that 
they did not leave the ship until nearly in port. 
Welcome, then, thrice welcome, dear little har- 
bingers of home! Stay with us and rest, until in 
safety you can again take flight to your loved ones 
amid trees and green bowers. For we also are 
weary—have loved ones awaiting us—we, too, are 
‘« homeward-bound !” 


nntitienmnee 

Mammoth Remains in Siberia.—During the 
last two centuries, at least twenty thousand mam- 
moths have been washed out of the ice and soil in 
which they were imbedded in Siberia. They are, 
of course, most valuable remains of an extinct race 
of animals ; but the inhabitants of the region have 
preserved only the tusks, which have a commer- 
cial value as ivory. Russian geologists are now 
making preparations to promote the discovery of 
the congealed remains of these mammoth animals 
in Siberia, and particularly to preserve one of 
these carcasses as perfect and entire as possible, 
as it is considered that microscopic investigation 
of the contents of the stomach might throw a 


powerful light on a host of geological and physio- 
logical problems. 


THE FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH MONTH 14, 1863. 


THE DRAFTED FRIENDS FROM NORTH CAROLINA. 


The readers of “The Friend” generally, have 
probably heard of the five Friends from North 
Carolina, who were drafted for the confederate 
army, and for a long period detained in it. As 
several accounts respecting them have been pub- 
lished which are erroneous in some particulars, 
it seems proper that a brief narrative of the facts 
should be preserved. It is drawn from the written 
and oral statements of the Friends themselves. 

Four of these Friends, viz: Thomas Hinshaw, 
aged 32, Jacob Hinshaw, his brother, aged 29, 
and Cyrus and Nathan Barker, also brothers, aged 


his absence, or to take leave of his family. Jacob 
Hinshaw was taken from his bed in the night, and 
carried off in the same hasty and unfeeling man- 
ner; as were also Cyrus and Nathan Barker, who 
lived with their aged parents. 

On reaching the camp, they were directed by 
an officer to procure conveyances to take them to 
Ashborough, a distance of fifteen miles, where the 
conscripts were to assemble. Believing war to be 
wholly inconsistent with christianity, and feeling 
a conscientious objection to doing any thing which 
would seem like countenancing it, or aiding in any 
military proceedings, they informed the officer 
that they felt themselves prisoners, brought there 
and held against their will, and that they could 
not procure means for their own constrained trans- 
portation. 

The officer behaved with moderation, and per- 
mitted them to go home that night, under care of 
the guard. Onreaching Ashborough next day, they 
were required to give bonds for their appearance 
there again on the 4th of the Eleventh month, or 
to be sent to jail. The Friends felt unwilling to 
enter into bonds, and the guard were told they 
must conduct them to prison. This they were 
very unwilling to do, saying they could not 
bear to take them to jail, and urged Friends to 
comply with the officer’s demand—some of the 
guard offering to be bound for them—which the 
Friends could not consent to. They felt restrained 
by an inward principle from running away, or 
leaving their position without leave, and they knew 
moreover, that the guard, who appeared friendly, 
would be held responsible for them. 

They were permitted to go home, on their 
promise to appear at a specified time, and remained 
there until the 3d of the Eleventh mo., when they 
again had to endure the close trial of parting with 
their beloved families and friends and leaving 
them in much afiliction, with an uncertainty when, 


or whether ever, they should again meet. One of} as suited their own purposes. 


them, in writing of this sorrowful parting says: 
‘“‘T hope and trust we left them in the care and 
keeping of a merciful Father, who is able to bear 


ples would not allow them to engage in any ser. 
vice in the army, or to choose any company to be 
attached to. ‘hey were then required to pay the 
commutation money provided for in the law, the 
officers telling them it should only be applied for 
civil purposes as the ordinary taxes were, and not 
to the use of the army. But they replied that 
they considered war to be wrong, and did not 
think it right to pay anything for exemption from 
taking part in it on conscientious grounds. 

At times, the fact that some members of the 
Society, who had been drafted, had paid the com- 
mutation money, was thrown up to them by the 
officers, with unpleasant reflections on them for 
their refusal to do the same, which added greatly 
to their distress and trouble. 

Colonel Marshall, finding he could not induce 
them to comply in any way, at length directed 
Captain James Kincaid to take them into his 
company. He proved to be very friendly to them, 
and though his men were all strangers to our 
Friends, they were soon so won upon by a quiet 
and consistent example, that they generally treated 
them with more kindness than could have been 
anticipated. The first lieutenant treated them 
harshly, and demanded why they did not draw 
knapsacks, &c., from the government stores, ob 
serving that he did not see how they would carry 
guns, with their bundles. They told him they 
had no use for guns, and did not expect to carry 
any, as they had a testimony against all fighting. 
They reasoned their case pretty closely with him, 
showing by many passages from the holy serip- 
tures, that they were only standing up for what 
they believed to be the true christian principles. 
Unable to elude the force of their quotations, he 
resorted to the weak and foolish allegation, that 
the scriptures were translated by men who did not 
understand the languages in which they were 
written, and that they gave them such meaning 
But the incorrect- 
ness of this assertion was too palpable to be sut- 
tained. He then said there was a way to force 
men to do what they did not want to, and left 


respectively 22 and 20 years, are members of|¥S all up through our many trials and besetments| them, evidently much disconcerted, and did not 
Holly Spriug Monthly Meeting, in Guilford county, |12 the journey through this wilderness world, and] afterward renew the argument. 


North Carolina. William B. Hockett, aged 36, 
is a member of Centre Monthly Meeting, Ran- 
dolph county, N.C. 

The first four were forcibly taken from their 


I believe, if we put our whole trust in Him, is 

willing to lead us safely to the haven of rest.” 
On the morning of the 4th, they arrived at Ash- 

borough, where they were joined by above seventy 


homes the latter part of the Tenth month, 1862, conscripts, two of whom had a right of member- 
and detained in the rebel army until the battle of |Ship among Friends, and were sent on to Raleigh. 
Gettysburg, in the Seventh month, 1863. Wil-|Here the two persons just mentioned were dis- 
liam B. Hockett was taken in the Sixth month, |charged, one on account of feeble health, and the 
1863, and remained with the army nearly one|other on his promise to pay $500, the sum pre- 
month, when he was taken prisoner by the Union |scribed by the confederate conscription law to be 
troops, shortly before the battle of Gettysburg, |paid by those drafted, as a commutation for mili- 
and sent to Fort Delaware nearly two weeks earlier |tary service. The four Friends thinking it not 
than the others. He was in a different division |tight to pay anything for avoiding what they be- 
of the rebel army from them, and they did not||lieved to be evil, chose rather to suffer what might 
know of his being taken from home until they|be permitted to come upon them, and rely upon 
met him, as a fellow prisoner, in Fort Delaware. |the Prince of peace for protection and support 
They are all farmers, and the eldest three are |through the trying scenes which awaited them. 


Next day he ordered them to help clear off 4 
piece of ground for a new encampment, which 
they declined doing, calmly giving their reasons 
for the refusal. He became excited, and ordered 
his men to get their guns and bayonets, and com- 
pel obedience, saying they should help. The sol- 
diers appeared unwilling to do so—some saying 
they had no bayonets, and others, that theit 
guns were not there, Mc. He very sharply or 
dered guns to be brought, and told two soldiers 
to press on the Friends severely with their bayo 
nets, if they would not go and help without. 
The men, however, were not disposed to injure 
them ; and though obliged to obey orders, did not 
hurt the Friends very much. Captain Kincaid 
saw what was doing, and taking the lieutenant 
aside forbad the use of any further force, and 
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the Friends they might remain quiet where they 
were. Of this trying occasion, one of them 
writes : 

«(ur dependence for protection was in that power 
which is higher than man; and we desired that 
our heavenly Father, whom we had been endea- 
youring to serve, might preserve us through the 


the army,” and General Hill said, ‘‘ they were not|they must get a written pass from the officers. 
worth a straw to the army;” both which spoke|They returned to the camp they had left in the 
well for the steadiness of their refusal to counte-|morning, weary and soaked with rain, and it be- 
nance war in any way. ing near dark, determined to remain there. Ina 
* On the 28th of the Second month, 1863, they little while word came that the regiment was gone, 
had a joyful meeting with their wives and children,|and already a mile or two ahead of the camp. 
and other relations and friends, though the|Those who remained in it, were afraid they should 








; plained the ground of religious scruple on which |his life for his peaceable principies, he would 
. camp, when they were released. The wagon|they stood, and though he told them to go and|rather do it than violate them, but that if it was 
t master, who at first seemed fierce, afterwards said |join their regiment, yet he intimated to the guard|not his heavenly Father’s will to permit it, he 
. he respected men who kept to their religious prin-|that they need not force them to do so. Respect-|[the officer] could not take his lite from him, 
° ciples; and being asked if he was not afraid the|ing this trying season, one of the Friends writes :|though he might order him to be shot. He then 
Friends would run away, replied “‘ No—I wish they |“ We desired not to go to the battle-field, though |reminded him of the three children thrown into 
would”—doubtless wishing to be clear of men|expecting we should have to; and I think we all |the fiery furnace, and of Daniel in the lion’s den, 
€ whose consistent course made them a burdensome | felt that the Lord was the only one to look to for|and how they were preserved, ending by saying 
g stone. protection in this trying time. We tried to be|that he had no choice to make as to the time when 
t- After this, though often sharply threatened, no|reconciled to our lot, and to the will of the Al-|his [the officer’s] orders should be executed. The 
t attempt at coercion was used, and they were|mighty and were favoured beyond our expectation, | officer seemed at a loss how to proceed, and after 
re merely required to keep along with the army, be-|for which we have much cause for thankfulness.” |a little while ordered him to be sent to the wagon 
ft tween the regiment and the rear guard, but not} The lieutenant who had formerly been so harsh|yard, where he remained through the night. 
ot to march in the ranks. Their food was often|toward them, having come into command of the|The next morning he was ordered to go out with 
small in quantity, and very bad in kind, so as to|regiment, now met with them and said, he knew|a foraging party, which he declined doing, telling 
a be searcely edible, and they were exposed to all|they could not fight, but he thought they would |the officer that beside his scruple against aiding 
ch kinds of weather during a long winter; but the|have to go to the regiment, which was then in line |in carrying on war, he could not help them to take 
Ds most trying of all, was to be obliged to witness so|of battle, adding that he could not blame them|that which did not belong to them. Report of 
ed much profanity and wickedness for so long a pe-|much for not fighting; that they might go just|this was immediately made to the Colonel who 
m- riod, and with little prospect of relief. The be-|where they pleased, so far as he was concerned ; | soon came to the place where he was, much excited. 
ol- fore-mentioned writer says of their situation, “It|and if they went to the field they could lie down | He now seemed determined to make him submit, 
Dg was trying to bear, though we held up pretty well|there, and, it might be, would not get hurt.|and a gun was tied upon his back, but he would 
eit under it all, having a hope of better days, and|Pausing a little, he said a part of the men were|not rise from the ground while it remained there. 
or- trusting in the Lord for help.” wounded, and that the Friends might go to the|The officer ordered some of his men to run their 
ers In the First month, 1863, the regiment moved| hospital and stay with them until the fight was| bayonets into him, which they seemed loth to do, i 
yo from the Blackwater, in Virginia, and soon after/over; and he would go with them; the distance|one of them managing to pass the bayonet through i 
yut. quartered at Goldsboro’, in North Carolina. While|being about a mile and a half. On reaching the|his clothes, but so as not to hurt him. Being : 
ure here they obtained a furlough of fifteen days to|hospital they found the wounded men had been|much excited, the officer commanded the men to 
not Visit their families. General Pettigrew endorsed | removed, and he told the Friends they might fol-|shoot him, to which William replied, that if they | 
aid 18 approval on the back of the written order,|low them. were permitted to take his life, the language of 
_ stating as one reason for granting them leave of| In attempting to do so, they were stopped) his heart was, “ Father forgive them for they know } 


many trials which might yet beset us; which he 
has been pleased to do in a remarkable manner, 
unworthy as I feel of the least of his favours.” 
After this, a Friend from a neighbouring meet- 
ing in Virginia, coming to see them, asked per- 
mission to take them to his house, and the lieu- 
tenant above mentioned, was now so moderate and 
softened in his feelings that he went to the colonel 
to obtain leave for them to go. This was granted, 
and gave them an opportunity at different times 
to visit several Friends about Blackwater, and 
also to attend a Meeting for Worship, which was 
agreat satisfaction to them in this time of trouble. 
They were tried with offers of bounty-money, 
clothing and other government stores, and also 
with serving as wagoners, cooks, or waiting on the 
sick in the hospitals ; none of which they thought 
it right to accept or to do, and the captain would 
not allow them to be forced; the lieutenant, also, 
appearing more kindly disposed. But the colonel 
now seemed more earnest to have them do some- 
thing, and said they should go into service. 
They calmly reasoned with him, but he did 
not appear disposed to argue, and ordering his 
men to make three of them go and load fodder, 
designed for the use of the army, he mounted his 
horse and rode away. The soldiers tried to com- 
pel them to aid in loading the fodder, threatening 
them with hanging, drowning, and being shot, 
and some were ordered to run their bayonets 
through them. Some seemed rough and angry, 
as if they would do them harm, but Friends keep- 
ing quiet and steady, they were not much hurt. 
After a great deal of unavailing threatening, the 
soldiers tied them to the tail of a wagon, and 
drove them through mud and water about three 
miles to where the fodder was. Here they were 
again called on to help load it, but on their refu- 
sal, no further attempt at force was made. They 
kept them tied to the wagon until their return to 







































thought of again having to part so soon was some 


drawback. Feelings of natural affection strongly 
preaded for remaining at home, and paying the 


$500 fine, which they had the means to do; but 


a sense of religious duty to their Divine Master 


silenced these reasonings, and on the 12th of the 


be left behind, and hurried away very quickly ; 
and before the Friends could prepare to follow, 
were out of sight, the night being very dark and 
rainy. After rolling up their blankets, &c., they 
set out, but the mud was deep, and walking very 
laborious, and not being able to overtake or to 


Third month they again endured the close trial of |hear anything of the retreating force, they sat 


parting with all that was most dear to them, and 
returned to camp. 

The regiment changed its position frequently, 
which occasioned much fatigue and labour; and 
as the harvest in Carolina was near, a petition, 
numerously signed, was forwarded by their rela- 
tives and friends to the officers of the army, ask- 
ing permission for their return home long enough 
to gather their crops for the subsistence of their 
families, but it was not allowed. 

The army remained a few days near Fredericks- 
burg, allowing our Friends an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the horrible scenes still exhibited on the 
battle-field, and the fearful effects of war. From 
this scene of desolation and destruction they had 
a painful and wearisome walk of some hundreds 
of miles, often through mud and water, to Get- 
tysburg, in Pennsylvania, where they arrived 
about the Ist of the Seventh month. 

A fight between the Union and rebel armies oc- 
curred soon after, but the Friends were not required 
to go to the field. On the last day of the fight, 
however, orders came to the camp where they 
were, for every one who was able to walk, to re- 
pair at once to the battle-ground, to fill up the 
ranks, which were greatly thinned by the num- 
bers who had fallen. The colonel, lieutenant- 
colonel, major, sergeant-major, and all the cap- 


wounded. 
Our Friends were soon arrested for not going, 


tains of the regiment, had been either killed or 


and taken before an officer, to whom they ex- 





down under a fence and rested. In the morning 
there were no signs of the regiment, nor could 
they ascertain which way it had gone. They 
went to a house where the people were very kind, 
and employed them in harvest work. While 
there they were taken prisoners by the Union 
cavalry, sent to Harrisburg, and thence to Phila- 
delphia and Fort Delaware, where they arrived on 
the 15th of Seventh month. 

William B. Hockett was taken from his home 
by an armed guard on the 8th of Sixth month, 
1863, and conveyed to the army, where he fell 
into the hands of some very severe and rough 
officers, who seemed determined to make him drill 
or carry arms, which he steadily and firmly re- 
fused todo. On one occasion, being brought be- 
fore the colonel of the regiment, he was asked 
why he did not do his duty as a soldier? to which 
William replied, that it was from no wish to give 
them trouble, nor from obstinacy, but that he was 
conscientiously opposed to all war, and religiously 
restrained from taking any part in military affairs, 
and that, let the consequences be what they might, 
he could not voluntarily bear arms or march in 
the ranks, nor do anything in aid of warlike mea- 
sures. Much conversation ensued, and the officer 
finally told him that he must obey orders or be 
shot, and that if he refused to obey, the only favor 
he would grant him was the choice of being exe- 
cuted that night or the next morning. William 
paused awhile, and then said that if it was the 
will of his heavenly Father he should lay down 


absence, that “they were of no manner of use inland taken before the provost marshal, who said|not what they do.” The men did not obey the 
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order, saying they could not shoot such a man;| North Carolina.—The President has directed General| crowded into Georgia and Alabama, to prevent thei 
and the enraged officer, after striking him over Butler to take command of the Eighteenth Army Corps,|liberation. It is alleged that great distress has been 
the head, spurred his iene and rode over him— and of the Department of North Carolina. Gen. Foster,| occasioned by this large addition to the population. In 
etre in "a hon Gaylene only a tealen tell on being relieved by Gen. Butler, is directed to report in} many places corn-bread is said to be almost the sole diet 


. person for orders, to the Adjutant-General. of all classes. 
scratch. The officer repeated his efforts to get the} Hast Tennessee.—A despatch of the 4th inst., from] Western Virginia.—On the 6th and 7th inst. the United 


horse upon him but did not gain his end, and as/| Knoxville, says, that East Tennessee was then clear of| States forces, under Generals Averill and Duffie, attacked 
he left him said, he was not done with him—he| tbe rebels, except guerillas, who waylay wagon trains}and completely routed the rebel army near the Green. 
would yet make him ficht or kill him. It was not and the mails. An Atlanta, Geo., despatch of the same|brier Mountains. The Federal forces now hold Louis. 
long ss cation: himself icon Milled nal William date says, that the rebelsstill hold Loudon, within twenty-| burg, about 80 miles from Lynchburg. 

, 


v . three miles of Knoxville. Over eight thousand recruits} United States Prisoners in the South.—There is good 
taken prisoner by the Union troops. have been obtained since General Burnside entered| reason to fear that the Federal prisoners confined in and 


Information being received in Philadelphia that] Knoxville. Two regiments of these are composed of near Richmond, are enduring terrible suffering from in. 
See Atate ann grleennen et Deak Daonen, Shei Te Se mates. Goueel Tasmae sane, atiaahy aoe ae tan ae ae, 
. . . , , man i ion. no 
Meeting for Sufferings convened and appointed a Chattanooga, appears to be secure in its present peaks Shen sestieed by a government officer in Washington, 
committee to take immediate measures for their tion. The rebels have made several attempts to cut off| from one of the prisoners, stating that the rebel authori. 
release. Application to the government being/his communications and intercept the supplies, all of|ties have at length altogether stopped the very small 
necessary, some of the committee went to Wash-| which have been defeated. The rebels still hold the] meat ration hitherto allowed the prisoners, alleging that 
ington and presented the case, when Secretary crest of Lookout Mountain, and occasionally throw|they have ceased to be able to furnish their own soldiers 

Stanton kindly and promptly dispatched a tele- shells, some of which fall within the Federal lines. Aj with meat. sole 

y se = : . |successful movement had been made by Gen. Hooker,| The Blockade.—Within the last two or three weeks, 
gram to the commander of the fort, directing their) the object of which was to give the United States forces| quite a number of vessels, which were attempting to run 
release on taking an affirmation of allegiance to] the complete control of the Tennessee river, from Bridge-| the blockade, have been captured by the United States 
the United States. This they were quite willing] port to Brown’s Ferry. According to a later despatch,|cruizers. Several of the prizes were quite valuable. 
to do, being entirely loyal in their feelings toward| General Burnside’s two most advanced positions have} The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
the Union. But when the printed form was pre- been assailed and carried by the rebels, who made/on the 9th inst. New York.—American gold, 46 a 47 per 
santdids ie they found it contained an assever prisoners of one-half of the two regiments that were|cent. premium. United States six per cents, 1881, 108}, 

’ 


. holding them at the time. Middlings cotton, 86. Superfine State flour, $5.50 a 
ation that “they would support, protect and de-| he South- West.—Advices from Arkansas state that|$5.75. Shipping brands Ohio, $7.20 a $7.30. Balti. 


fend the constitution and government of the United the rebels s been ee from a a — “ee a fair my —_ — _ ee Staeeae 
States against all enemies, whether domestic or| Position in the south-western part of the State. It is| wheat, $1.34 a $1.37; amber Michigan, $1.50 a $1.55; 
en 5 and also. “ ae they would faithfully | 2°” held by General Steele. His force had been joined white, $1.80. Barley, $1.37 a $1.41. Oats 83 a 84 ets 
ee a a wey ei y. by more than 700 Union volunteers from Tell county.| Rye, $1.20 a $1.25. Good mixed corn, $1.08. Phila. 
perform al/ duties which might be required of| the United States garrison at Pine Bluff had been at-| delphia.—Superfine flour, $5.37 a $5.75; extra, $7 a $8, 
them.” tacked by several thousand rebel cavalry. The assail-| Prime red wheat, $1.50 a $1.55; white, $1.75 a$2. Rye, 
To these clauses they objected, as involving the| ants were mgt the loss - _ ay killed and ts $1.22. bya ps - eens oa ot 
ithful s rt of their testimony against war, in} Wounded. estern Tennessee and the northern portions e offerings of beef cattle reached about 2900 a 
a salient a - shih ther tad a lon en of Alabama and Mississippi, suffer from the movements] falling off of 400 from last week. The demand was brisk 
— ~ eee y 7 & ..| of small bodies of troops and raiding parties from both] and prices slightly better. The sales were chiefly at from 
suffering. ‘They were told they must take it as it 


: . ; sides. A regiment of loyal Alabamians, which pene-| $8.50 to $9.50 per 100 lbs. 
stood, or remain prisoners until the war was over ;| trated into the interior of Mississippi, encountered a su- 


but they still declined to affirm to those expres-| perior force and were obliged to return after having sus- 


‘ , A Meeting of the Women’s Aid Committee for the re- 
sions. After explaining the ground of their ob-| ‘tained considerable loss. The rebel guerillas not un- 


lief of Coloured Refugees, will be held at the House of 


jection, and assuring the commanding officer of frequently extend their ravages into Western Kentucky. Industry, on Seventh-day the 14th, at half past 3 o'clock. 


, ; : : T he Siege of Charleston.—At the latest dates the bom-| Friends are invited to attend. Those who wish to aid 
their attachment to the Union, he kindly modified) ,a;4ment of Fort Sumter continued, the rebels still 


he f ll difficuity: tk , a by sewing, can obtain work at the House of Industry, 
the form so as to remove all difficulty; they) occupying what remains of the defences. 112 North Seventh street. E. C. Couuins, See. 
affirmed and subscribed it, and parted trom the} Louisiana.—New Orleans a the 29th i”, ae 
commander with mutual good feelings. continued to arrive in considerable quantities. etota WANTED 
. : ae . _| receipts for the Tenth month were 13,590 bales of cotton . : 

After being detained a short time in Philadel-|"" 6,976 sacks of sugar. The sugar crop was very light i. eee . Medford, N. J. 
— + Pee pray a went to Indiana where owing to the scarcity of fuel and labour. A formidable|“PP'Y ” donate deamanaae 
they all had near relations. expedition had sailed from New Orleans under convoy. 7 
Its destination was supposed to be Texas. The Thir- ASSISTANT WANTED. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. teenth and Nineteenth Army Corps remained between| The Superintendent of Friends’ Asylum is desirous 


Vermillionville and Opelousas. of procuring the services of a young man in the situation 
Foreien.—News from England to the 27th ult. The} Southern Items.—Jefferson Davis has recently visited] of Clerk and general assistant. Apply to 


political news is unimportant. The Moniteur gives a re-| Charleston, S.C. A Charleston despatch of the 4th says,} Dr. J. H. Wortsineron, Friends’ Asylum for the In- 
port of the reception by Napoleon of the Mexican depu-| that he has been on James Island and inspected forts|sane, Frankford, Philadelphia. 
tation. In his speech he does not in any way allude to| Pemberton, Johnson, and all the batteries along the 
the Archduke Maximilian. The Paris correspondent of|shore. The rebel President made a speech in the City FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
the Times thinks it doubtful whether the French Cham-| Hall, in which he said that his feelings had drawn him NEAR PRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPBIA) 
bers will accede to the guarantees demanded by the|to Charleston in this hour of trial, and he also desired Ph statemeaiiin eslatendent.-desnue tt Wortsine 
Archduke, viz., the integrity of the new empire and the| to confer with the general in command, and get a clearer y, P . ° 
uarantee of a loan. It is stated that Austria and P i f th tual position of affairs. He expressed his| 7%’ a. D. 
8 b maa inladiions thaeadhienntian alt adh ee eee id aie P a Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
sia have agree to dec ane © ear itration of bng and in belief that Charleston would never be taken, and pro- made to the Superintendent, to Cartes ELLs, Clerk 
the conflict with Denmark respecting Holstein, regarding} mised to send ample reinforcements if they should be of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
the dispute as of purely German character. The King| needed. At Wilmington, N.C., he also made a speech. ddinble. or to on po Seaher of the Semsd 
of Denmark, in a speech, declared that if he was over-| He spoke of the great importance of the harbor, the only —— y % 
powered by Germany, he would proclaim the Danish| one now left open for the Southern trade, and promised RECEIPTS 
governmentarepublic. Polish affairs remain unchanged.| that nothing should be left undone for its defence. The , : 
Numerous engagements and the dispersal of some strong| Richmond Examiner contains General Lee’s report of the| Received from Jas. Bell, Jr., Pa., $2, vol. 36; from 
bands of the insurgents, are reported. The Liverpool| recent advance and retreat of his army in Northern Vir-| Wm. Smedley and Wm. J. Smedley, Pa., $2 each, vol. 
cotton market was still active, and prices continued to| ginia, He admits that a division was repulsed at Bristow|37; from Jno. Lewis, Pa., per J. E., $2, vol. 36; from 
advance. Breadstuffs dull. Consols 93}. The money| Station, with the loss of five pieces of artillery, and aj Bdward Hedley, N. Y., $2, vol. 36; from Jno. Edgerton, 
market easy at 33 a 3 for the best bills. There had| number of prisoners. He claims, however, to have cap- lo., $6, vols. 35, 36, and 37; from ©. Brinton, Jr., Pay 
been heavy arrivals of gold from Australia and America.|tured during the entire movement, no fewer than 2436 $2, to No. 9, vol. 37; from Wm. P. Townsend, Pa., $3, 
Unitep Stares.—The Army of the Potomac.—On the| of the Federal troops. Frequent references are made to| ‘0 No. 27, vol. 37; from Jno. S. Kirk, Pa., $2, vol. 31; 
7th inst. the Federal forces, in two columns, commanded| the increasing scarcity of provisions. The Richmond from Eunice B. Hussey, N. Y., $2, vol. 36; from in 
by General Sedgwick and Gen. French, advanced upon| Examiner says, that it is impossible to obtain a barrel of| C- Hoopes, Pa., per W. C. Cope, $4, vols. 36 and 31; 
the rebel entrenchments on the Rappahannock, which] flour at any price, and throws the blame on the specula- from Jas. Bowman, U., $2, to No. 52, vol. 37; from 
the rebels occupied in force on both banks. Gen. Sedg-|tors. The same paper says, ‘at an early hour on Satur- Freelove Owen, N. Y., $2, vol. 37 ; from Abiel Gardoet, 
wick moved on Rappahannock Station, and Gen. French] day morning, the meat supplies at the city markets gave N. Y., $2, to No. 8, vol. 37; from Wm. C. Taber, Mass, 
on Kelly’s Ford, six miles lower down the river. At both| out, and numerous families in consequence, were unable| 9% Vol. 36. 
points the rebels were defeated and driven across the|to obtain any.” The confederate authorities are blamed ‘ . ‘ 
river, with heavy loss in killed and wounded. The num-| for leeieandinae beef for the twelve thousand Federal ae” —— enclosing a ee 
ber taken prisoners is said to be 1846. The losses of the| prisoners, when the citizens are so inadequately supplied. one ee t _ oon es amen 
Federal troops were about 400 in killed and wounded.| A good deal of the difficulty may doubtless be attributed RAO Ro eee 
Seven pieces of artillery were taken from the rebels.|to the almost worthless character of the currency in Eee 
The two columns of Mead’s army united on the south} which provisions are paid for. As the armies of the| Duxp, on the 30th of Eighth month last, MarcaREt ¥. 
side of the Rappahannock, and on the 8th inst. continued| United States have advanced in the South-western|McCo..in, wife of James G. McCollin, in the 37th year 
the pursuit of the rebels, who were retreating towards States, immense numbers of slaves have been hurried|of her age, a member of Whiteland Meeting, Chester 
Culpepper away from Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, &c., and! county, Pa. 
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